THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON

He talked long and well, answered questions
freely, told stories of his associates at the peace
table, especially of one who never read the memo-
randa his secretaries prepared, who was so deaf
that he could not hear a word spoken in conference
and who spoke so loudly that no one could inter-
rupt him. "What could one do/' Mr. Wilson
asked, "to penetrate a mind like that?" M.
Clemenceau, who unlike this other commissioner,
had eyes and saw not, had ears and neither would
he hear, had said to him once, in response to a firm
negative, "You have a heart of steel!" "I felt
like replying to him," flashed Mr. Wilson, "I have
not the heart to steal!"

So well poised, so sure of himself he felt that he
could do an extraordinary thing. He could laugh
off a mistake. Robuster natures accept mistakes
as a child accepts tumbles. Mistakes for Mr.
Wilson were ordinarily crises for his arrogancy.

You may judge, then, how confident he was at
that supreme moment. He could brush aside a
great mistake lightly. Someone asked him,'' What
about the freedom of the seas? "

"The freedom of the seas!" he answered, "I
must tell you about that. It's a great joke on me,
I left America thinking the freedom of the seas
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